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g o R defence; my Lord, i is long, . _ biker 
rious. It is a pity it ſhould be unſatisfactory. You 


— 


meüänt it as à vindication of innocence, and it turns out a 
record of ingratitude. It cannot be denied, that you were pro- 


moted to the chair by Sir L—— D —, and you acknowledge . 
yourſelf - his enemy. It is moſt certain, that you ſolemnly 


7 engaged to ſupport his intereſt; and it is obvious, that you 


the biſtorian of your own perfid 7/7. 


aps been active to overturn it. Theſe facts, my Lord, it 
is impoſſible. to reconcile with each other. Your paper is 
 Harratty of guile,: and you. * unfortun een 5 


The friendſhip you promiſed to Sir lk "IL was un- 
limited. This was your original concert; and you could 


not depart from it without treachery. He put your friend- 
ſhip to the teſt, by requiring that Mr Dalrymple ſhould ſuc- 


ceed you. You diſcovered its reality, by refuſing him. Lou 
told him, that you had ſtrengthened his intereſt, by adding 


new friends to it; yet theſe friends, you informed him, were 


hoſtile 1 to his, and would not hear of Mr Dalrymple, whom 


He was engaged to ſapport. You counted over theſe friends, 


and it appeared, that you had a majority againſt his party. 


Lou held out chains for "our patron ; and, affecting the 


ſoverei ignty 


t 4) 
ſovereignty of the borough, you hoped to N kan to be the 


humble ſuitor of your greatneſs, He diſdained to be) your de- 
pendent, You threw off your hypocritical attachment. The 


. 


perfidious friend became an open enemy. You received the 
countenance of the Duke of B — and Sir — 5— was 
to ſtruggle for political exiſtence with the man whom he 
had Fanden ein his nn and truſted with his —_— 
dene. e EA 5 
Lou expreſs your diſlatisfaction with his Griendss hinng be- 
cauſe his friends were diſügrecable to you, it does not fol- 
low, that you ſhould have oppoſed: him. When he employ- 
ed his influence to advance you to the chair, you knew, that 
you were to act with them. You- knew. that; he conld not | 
forſake them without injuſtice: And you cannot have forgot, 
that when Mr Dalrymple reſigned the promiſe in his fayour | 


b eee e Sir —— , ic as 
underſtood that he was to ſucceed you. 
Engaged to Sir I D=—, vou had no title to A edv 


late without reſtriction, and for yourſelf. Your intereſt, 
independent of his, was: a blow. to his influence. The 
ſcheme you avow, of annihilating his friends, was without | 
| his knowledge, deſtructive of his conſequence, and in viola- 

tion of your engagements. Your offer, of ſupporting him 
with your friends, if he would deſert his 0Wn, was an inſult 
to his underſtanding. The party yon had formed, the ſtu- 
died concealment of your views, your pretended friendſhip, 
your viſit at Aſk-hall, your oppoſition to Mr Dalrymple, and 


your ſubſequent rupture with Sir D—, are al parts 
of 


1 


of a whole. They mutually illuſtrate one another. They 


explain a ſettled project of ambition. 

The alternative you propoſed to yourſelf ; 1s open to the 
moſt ſuperficial obſervation. If your offer had been accept- 
ed, you had Sir L- D 
You could meet the advances of another candidate for the 


in fetters, and in ſervitude. 


| repreſentation. You could operate on the hopes of both, 
and expect impatiently the hour when you would ſurrender 
the borough to the higheſt bidder. © If your offer was re- 


jected, you had determined on immediate hoſtilities. The 
former part of the alternative did not happen. | You embra- 


ced the latter; and when you left Aſk-hall, it was to act as 
an enemy. 
Theſe things, my Lord, even appear from your defence. 


The diſguiſe under which you would cover them, is too tranſ- | 


parent to deceive. Lou ſpeak of the intereſt of the commu- 


nity ; but you conſulted your own advantage. For purpoſes 


of ambition, you renounced the friendſhip you had ſolicit- 
ed, the engagements you had entered i into, the truſts you had 


accepted. The conſequences of your conduct will employ 


your ſcrutiny in the moments of leiſure. The dying noiſe of 


your popularity will leave them to the reflections of your 


fellow- citizens. And, whatever airs of 1 importance you may 
aſſume, you will wait your political diſſolution, in anxiety 


and without hope, ſorrowful and in repentance. 


September 30, 8 
1776. 
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